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Reasons for Renewing the Treaties. 


A most important question is now pending before 
the United States Senate which must interest. every 
advocate of peace and arbitration, that of the re- 
newal of numerous arbitration treaties heretofore en- 
tered into by the United States. In the year 1908 
and the following years some twenty treaties were 
made with various nations, strong and weak, under 
which it was agreed that differences which might 
arise of a legal nature or relating to the interpreta- 
tion of existing treaties which it might not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, should be referred 
to the permanent court of arbitration established at 
The Hague, providing, however, that these differ- 
ences did not affect the vital interests, the independ- 
ence or the honor of the two contracting States, and 
did not concern the interests of third parties. Each 
treaty was concluded for a period of five years, 


These treaties are modeled upon an agreement be- 
tween France and Great Britain in the year 1904, 
an agreement which was followed by numerous other 
conventions between nations of Europe. While 
these conventions contain the exemptions named 
they have paved the way for the amicable settlement 
of the great majority of controversies likely to arise 
between nations. They are also part of an orderly 
progress in the direction of peace. Indeed they 
marked a distinct step toward other treaties, such 
as those with Great Britain and France submitted 
to the Senate by President Taft and Secretary Knox 
in the year 1911. 

The five-year period has terminated in some cases 
and is now coming to a close in others. The treaty 
with France was renewed without opposition in the 
month of February last. Those with Great Britain, 
Spain, and Italy have expired, and the administra- 
tion has promptly submitted propositions for their 
renewal. Each of the countries mentioned has signi- 
fied its desire to renew, but unfortunately opposition 
has developed in the Senate which seems quite 
formidable. This opposition arose in the first in- 
stance in relation to the treaty with Great Britain, 
and for no reason except that it might involve a sub- 
mission of the question of our right to remit tolls on 
American ships engaged in domestic trade passing 
through the Panama Canal, a question resting on 
existing treaty relations. By no stretch of construc- 
tion could this controversy be regarded as one affect- 
ing the vital interests, independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting States. 

This opposition is to be regretted. If ratification 
of the treaties in the form presented should be re- 
fused, it would indicate a backward step of the most 
serious nature. It would show to the world that our 
claim that we believe in arbitration is a mere empty 
boast; that we are willing to arbitrate when there is 
no possibility of an adverse decision, but whenever 
our position is a doubtful one we refuse. In the past 
we have been in the very forefront not only as re- 
gards arbitrations to which the United States has 
been a party, but in seeking by friendly offices 
to secure peace between other nations. This was 
notably true of the efforts of President Roosevelt 
to terminate the bloody war between Japan and 
Russia. We cannot afford to destroy this most 
beneficent record because of unwillingness to sub- 
mit to a fair tribunal the question of Panama 
Canal tolls. In an exceptional sense this is one 
which should not be the source of a quarrel be- 
tween friendly countries. The exemption or non- 
exemption does not mean any abatement of 
national honor. To free our ships in the domestic 
trade from charges for passing through the canal 
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would, as has been repeatedly pointed out, confer 
no very great benefit on shippers. The principal 
advantage would accrue to shipping interests which 
already have a well-established monopoly. To de- 
viate from our traditional record of a desire for fair 
treatment to other nations and the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes would be to exchange a noble record 
for a mess of pottage. 

In a few months the arbitration treaty with Japan 
will terminate. Japan has already signified her de- 
sire to renew it, but violent opposition comes from 
the Pacific coast because the decision of an arbitral 
court might give a status to Japanese citizens in the 
United States which the legislation of several com- 
monwealths seeks to deny them. This question is 
also one which should not prevent the renewal of a 
treaty with Japan accompanied by a contemporan- 
eous agreement made in the year 1909. In this en- 
lightened day no nation can ignore its obligations to 
the other nations of the earth. There should be a 
sacredness in regard to international agreements 
which does not attach itself even to engagements be- 
tween individuals. It is beyond belief that the tradi- 
tional friendship between the United States and 
Japan should be destroyed or shattered by a contro- 
versy of this nature. Fortunately there is every 
probability that all grounds of irritation can be set- 
led by diplomacy without resort to arbitration. 

A favorite argument against arbitration repeatedly 
reiterated in recent years has been that as the United 
States is detached from Europe, not merely because 
of her isolation geographically, but because of insti- 
tutions different from a majority of nations in the 
Old World, we cannot trust the judgment of an offi- 
cial tribunal made up of foreigners. In other words, 
our contentions would be considered by a _ biased 
court. Here again we cannot afford to act upon the 
presumption that we must hold aloof from the great 
family of nations because of a possible prejudice 
against us. A more conclusive refutation of this ob- 
jection, however, is our experience in arbitrations in 
past years, concerning which there is a prevalent 
misapprehension. Superficial students of the sub- 
ject have maintained that we have suffered injuries 
by the decrees of courts of arbitration. Exactly the 
contrary is the case. There is no country which has 
a more satisfactory record of favorable awards. Al- 
most every kind of controversy, such as indignities 
or injustices to citizens, questions of boundary, fish- 
ing rights and many others have been submitted to 
arbitration. There have been 77 of these awards, in 
which the decisions against the United States have 
numbered 12; there have been 15 cases in which, on 
consideration of counter-claims, there have been 
partial awards in favor of both countries, but in 50 
instances the decisions or awards have been entirely 
in favor of the United States. The grand total of 
awards has reached $93,000,000, of which $69,000,- 
000, or approximately three-fourths, has been in 
favor of our country. 

In the list of countries in Europe, which have been 
parties to arbitrations in which the interest of the 
United States was concerned, are included Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, Portugal, 
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and Denmark, together with a number of other 
countries. There have been arbitrations with Mexico 
and almost every country in the New World. In the 
award of the so-called Boxer Indemnity against 
China in 1901, the decision was such that the United 
States remitted a very large share of the amount. 
Nothing in our history gives ground for refusing 
to renew our treaties. 

Both President Wilson and Secretary Bryan have 
expressed their earnest desire that these treaties may 
be ratified without modification and it should be the 
earnest desire of every advocate of arbitration that 
the Senate may act promptly that our country may 
retain the position which it has assumed—that of 
leadership in the great cause of international peace. 
Not to renew our treaties would be a backward step 


indeed. 


Mr. Bryan, Pacifist and Diplomat. 


There is no mistaking the attitude of William Jen- 
nings Bryan on the question of international peace. 
Our most pronounced pacifists have never expressed 
themselves more definitely than has our Secretary of 
State. Among the many addresses which he has deliv- 
ered recently in which he has referred to international 
relations, we select these words from his oraticr: deliv- 
ered at the commencement exercises at the Ho!y Cross 
Academy, June 13, Cardinal Gibbons presiding. After 
granting that he found the inspiration for his address 
in a poem by one of the graduates, “A Song of Peace,” 
he said: 





Universal peace is the goal toward which we are head- 
ing. The Christian world is wearied of wars. It is 
wearied of international bickerings that do not always 
end in the shedding of men’s blood, but too often en- 
gender bitter feelings that only the passing of years can 
take away. It was a mistake to believe that in doing 
away with wars we would become a race of weak and 
irresolute men. Men are beginning to understand the 
meaning of brotherhood as taught by the “Prince of 
Peace.” 


If one would know something of Mr. Bryan’s power 
as a diplomat, let him read the Guthrie dinner address 
at Pittsburgh, of which the following is an abstract: 


I am here for a double purpose: first, to introduce two 
distinguished gentlemen, His Excellency Viscount 
Chinda, who, with such ability and distinction, repre- 
sents Japan at the capital of our nation, and Ambassa- 
dor Guthrie, to whom has been given the honor of repre- 
senting the United States at Tokyo. My connection 
with the department having to do with foreign relations 
makes it appropriate that I should be present on this 
occasion, when these representatives of their respective 
countries make each other’s acquaintance. 

The second purpose of my visit is to pay my respects 
to and express my personal regard for these gentlemen 
who are entrusted with the honorable mission of repre- 
senting the two countries so long and intimately united 
in the bonds of friendship. I have had opportunity to 
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renew in this country an acquaintance with his excel- 
lency the Japanese ambassador which began nearly 
eight years ago, in his far-away home. I feel that both 
his country and ours are fortunate in having in the 
diplomatic service one so fully equipped for the duties 
that fall to an ambassador. While no one could surpass 
him in devotion to the interests of his countrymen, it 
would be equally impossible to surpass him in the cour- 
tesy and kindness of spirit which are so valuable in in- 
ternational affairs. He has set so high a standard that 
the President has been careful to select as our repre- 
sentative to Japan a man of the highest character, of 
large experience, and sincerely appreciative of the great- 
ness and the progress of the country to which he goes. 

I am sure that Mr. Guthrie will meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of his great office, and that the de- 
lightful occasion in which we participate tonight may 
be regarded as fitly representing the amicable interna- 
tional relations which it will be the pleasure of these 
two gentlemen to maintain and strengthen. 


In the Independent for June 19 the following para- 
graph is quoted from an address given by Mr. Bryan 
on Flag Day: 


Only this morning I received assurances from the 
Empire of Japan of its desire to renew with the United 
States its general arbitration treaty. Before next 
Christmas I am expecting that at least twenty-five na- 
tions will have concluded with this country treaties by 
the terms of which controversies which cannot be ad- 
justed otherwise may be referred to a disinterested in- 
ternational tribunal, thus practically insuring peace and 
justice between us and all of the great nations of the 
world. 


Peace in the Balkans. 


The war in the Balkans should be at an end. King 
George of Great Britain warned the delegates to the 
peace conference at London, Saturday, June 7, that 
“another war would be a crime against humanity.” 
Diplomats have been busy at all the capitals of the Bal- 
kan States. The air was greatly cleared Sunday, 
June 8, by the Czar of Russia, who sent a telegram both 
to King Ferdinand and King Peter suggesting an ar- 
bitral conference in Salonica and St. Petersburg. The 
telegrams expressed regret that the Servian proposal 
had not been adopted, and set forth in no uncertain 
language the opposition of Russia to any plans for a 
new and fratricidal war. Sir Edward Grey, in an ad- 
dress, June 12, referred strongly to the present state of 
public opinion in Europe, and warned both Bulgaria 
and Servia that a new war between them might mean 
the loss of “the fruits of victory which they gained in 
the war with Turkey.” Servia thereupon released her 
claims upon Monastir and made public her proposal to 
reduce her armies at once. But at this writing Bul- 
garia is finding it most difficult to adjust herself to the 
demands of Greece and Servia. 

In the meantime it is quite generally agreed that the 
political situation in Turkey is little less than a condi- 
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tion of chronic vendetta. Mahmud Shefket Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, a conservative of the party of Young 
Turks, was murdered in the streets of Constantinople, 
Wednesday, June 11. This act is looked upon as an 
expression of revenge for the murder of Nazim Pasha 
during the time of the last coup d’état by the Young 
Turks under Enver Bey. It is probable that other as- 
sassinations will follow. The army at Tchataldja is 
said to be planning trouble. There is no leader of 
promise in sight except Hilmi Pasha, from whom, we 
fear, little may be expected. 


7-e- 


Japanese Studying Situation at First 
Hand. 


Messrs. J. Soyeda and Tadao Kamiya, of Tokyo, rep- 
resenting the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Japan, together with Mr. George Shima, the “Potato 
King” of California, and Mr. H. Abiko, editor of a 
Japanese paper published in San Francisco, visited 
Washington for several days recently. Dr. Soyeda is 
recognized as one of the leading financiers of Japan, and 
with Mr. Kamiya may be said to represent the best in 
Japanese contemporary commercial life. These four 
gentlemen, studying the situation with reference to the 
California alien land law, were bearers of Japanese 
good will to the United States. In conversation with a 
representative of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE they acknowl- 
edged with simple but genuine eloquence Japan’s great 
debt to the United States. Dr. Soyeda, speaking for the 
others, emphasized the great influence the United States 
has had upon the modern development of Japan, point- 
ing out that the responsible leaders of his country look to 
the United States as their “mother country.” He em- 
phasized especially that Japan has patterned her con- 
stitution largely after the constitution of the United 
States ; that she has, in fact, learned most of her democ- 
racy from this country; that in all matters of statecraft 
she has been a pupil of our statesmen and other leaders. 
He expressed his regret that any feeling of ill-will 
should have sprung up in certain quarters between these 
two friendly nations. All of the gentlemen seemed to 
feel that the war talk was confined wholly to irrespon- 
sible persons in Japan, as no doubt is the case in this 
country also. 

While these gentlemen were in Washington wholly 
in an unofficial capacity, there is no doubt that their 
visit will accomplish much toward a better understand- 
ing between the two nations. 

There can be no permanent breach between Japan 
and the United States. The United States will be true 
to the ancient faith of the fathers, who lived and labored 
that this land might be a refuge for the oppressed of all 
nations and that race distinctions might not enter into 
the question of citizenship. Immigration laws are nec- 
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essary, but uniform they must be. Naturalization laws 
may become stricter and the conditions more exacting ; 
but they, too, must be impartially executed, irrespective 
of race. This is true of all races, but especially at this 
time of the race represented by the distinguished Dr. 
Soyeda and his companions. 





Our Ambassador to Great Britain. 


In accordance with a practice which may now be 
called ancient, Mr. Walter Hines Page was welcomed 
by the “Pilgrims” to his new post as American Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James at a dinner in the Hotel 
Savoy. A number of telegrams from America were 
read—one from the New York Press Club, another from 
Mr. John A. Stewart, and another from Joseph H. 
Choate, president of the Pilgrims of America. 

Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey proposed the 
health ef the guest of the evening, and assured Mr. 
Page that if he came to Great Britain with proposals 
arising from the desire of his government to find some 
way of making more remote an appeal to blind force 
between nations, he would find in England and would 
receive from the British government a ready response. 
The Secretary continued : 


Of all great powers in the world, the United States 
is most fortunately placed for taking such an initiative. 
It is beyond the reach of menace or aggression from any 
neighbor in the American continent. The idea of men- 
ace or aggression on land toward the United States is 
both physically impossible and intellectually unthink- 
able. And on either side they enjoy the protection not 
of a channel, but of an ocean. And, after all, with all 
those natural advantages they have also, we know, the 
capacity and the resources, if they desired it, to create 
both a military and a naval force greater than anything 
the world has ever seen. Now if, from such a quarter, 
peace proposa]s come, they come beyond the suspicion of 
having been inspired by any feeling of pusillanimity, 
by any national necessity, or by any desire to secure an 
advantage in disarming or placing at a disadvantage 
any other nation who can injure them. In other words, 
if there are to be proposals to make war between other 
nations more remote, it is from the United States most 
certainly that these proposals could be made in the 
world at large with full dignity and with a good faith 
which is beyond suspicion. As to the relations between 
the two countries and the two nations, we rely not on 
treaties, not on diplomatic skill of governments, but we 
rely upon right and good feeling. It is good feeling 
that dictates the articles and the speeches and decides 
public opinion. Mr. Page has had so much more expe- 
rience than I have in forming public opinion that I 
speak with hesitation in his presence; but I do think, 
especially perhaps in these days, when everything is 
speeded up, when we have to write and to speak perhaps 
more and more with less and less time for thought, it is 
more and more essential that things should be got not 
only into men’s heads, but into their feelings. Right 
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thinking is of comparatively little use as public opinion 
unless it arises from right feeling. It is not men’s 
heads, but it is their hearts, which decide public opin- 
ion. Lord Roberts, I won’t trench on the next toast— 
which is connected with 100 years of peace—because I 
trust that, being on the eve of celebrating 100 years of 
peace between the two countries, it will be felt that in 
those celebrations is expressed much good feeling and 
good will between the two nations, that the peace be- 
tween us is based not merely on community of interest, 
and not merely on kinship of race—because, although 
there is a great kinship of race between ourselves and 
the United States, yet it is also true that the United 
States is made up of one nation in which there are sev- 
eral different stocks. Nor is the peace, strong as those 
bonds are, based entirely upon community of religion or 
language. I believe it to be based on the sure and cer- 
tain foundation of a feeling which is downright repug- 
nance on the part of men on both sides of the Atlantic 
to the thought even of the relations between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States being disturbed. One thought 
more. Great as is the friendly feeling between us to- 
day, it is a friendly feeling which I trust will still grow 
and develop, but to whatever degree it develops and how- 
ever strong it becomes, I believe it is their wish, and I 
am sure that it is ours, that that friendly feeling be- 
tween the two countries, though it may serve as an ex- 
ample to all nations, should never be a menace to any. 
I thank you for having given me the pleasure and the 
honor of proposing this toast, and I ask you to drink 
the health of “Our Guest.” 


Mr. Page’s response was his first important address 
in Great Britain, and after a careful reading of it we 
judge that the high traditions of that important post 
maintained for a generation by Lowell, Phelps, Robert 
T. Lincoln, Baird, Hay, Choate, and Reid are not to be 
tarnished. We have long known that Mr. Walter Hines 
Page knows his United States. We now believe that he 
knows also Great Britain and the best in modern po- 
litical aspirations. The following are extracts from his 
admirable speech: 


I do not know how to thank you adequately for so 
hospitable and generous a welcome. No man could take 
it to himself, least of all a man so little known to you 
as Iam. You pay me this great compliment as the rep- 
resentative of the President and of the people of the 
United States ; and in their behalf I thank you heartily, 
and gratefully receive your friendly greeting. In turn, 
my errand here is to convey to you the respect and true 
friendship of the people of the United States ; and, when 
you are pleased to receive me in so cordial a way, I feel 
that my business is most auspiciously begun. The time 
has long passed when there was need, if need there ever 
were, of makeshifts and make-believe in our intercourse ; 
and surely it argues well for the spread of justice and 
of fair dealing and for the firmer establishment of the 
peace of the world that the two great nations of English- 
speaking folk speak frankly to one another. In our 
dealings, blood answers to blood, and our fundamental 
qualities of manhood are the same. 

It is an inspiring spectacle—and history can show 
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none other such; these two great kindred nations, one 
on each side of the well-plowed sea that unites them, 
standing, at the end of a century of peace, liberty-loving 
as of old, and forward looking, confident of the broaden- 
ing of the bounds of freedom yet; regarding government 
as a living, ever-changing instrument of human prog- 
ress, made by man for man’s advancement and not for 
the mere maintenance of any political creed, yet none 
the less cautious in experiment and change. This is an 
augury for the progress of the world that shames all 
structures of society where man’s lot is stationary or 
where his philosophy is dipped in gloom. 

We have made great strides in recent years in becom- 
ing acquainted, and therefore in understanding one 
another. We can measure our closer knowledge of one 
another by old books which betray old moods. I have 
lately re-read Mrs. Trollope’s book about the people of 
the United States and their manners, and the wonder is 
that the lady thought it worth while to make fun of us. 
Almost the same thing could be said of what Dickens 
wrote about us. He was looking for picturesque effects. 
He saw individuals, and he made too sweeping general- 
izations. The anger with which their books were re- 
ceived showed merely that we did not then readily know 
one another in the days of sailing vessels; and they are 
now only of historical value as illustrating a stage of 
international acquaintance. Almost the same could be 
said of Mr. Lowell’s essay “On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” That appeared at a time of irritation, 
and he thought it worth while to turn the laugh on you. 
And since then I think we have cared perhaps too little 
what you thought or said of us. He remarked, you will 
recall, that “nothing is more hateful to gods and men 
than a second-rate Englishman, and for the very reason 
that this planet never produced a more splendid creature 
than a first-rate one”; and he asked you, in prose and 
verse, that, when you wished to please us, you should 
use some more dignified instrument in your dealing 
than a baby-rattle. All that, too, now seems trite and 
far off. We have come a long way since then. 





Editorial Notes. 


All roads lead to Holland this sum- 
mer. The ‘Twentieth International 
Peace Congress will open at The 
Hague, Wednesday, August 20, and close Saturday, Au- 
gust 23. The Carnegie Temple of Peace will be dedi- 
cated Friday, August 29. The Interparliamentary 
Union will convene September 3. There is every evi- 
dence that many Americans will be in attendance at 
one or all of these important gatherings. 


Holland this 
Summer. 


The final agenda of the Peace Congress is as follows: 


1. Bureau’s report on events of-the year connected with 
peace and war. Paper by M. A. Gobat. 
2. International law. 
a. Code of international public law. 
MM. La Fontaine and Arnaud. 
b. Sanctions in international law. 
aa. Economic sanctions in cases of violations 
of international law. Papers by MM. 
A, de Maday and Bollack, 


Papers by 
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bb. Sanctions imposed by means of an inter- 
national police force. Paper by M. 
van Vollenhoven, professor of inter- 
national law. 
3. What the press might do for the cause of peace. 
Papers by Herr Fried and M. Le Foyer. 
4. Commercial rivalry and international relations. 
Papers by M. Yves Guyot and Mr. Norman Angell. 
5. Limitation of armaments and their gradual and pro- 
portional reduction. Paper by Professor Quidde. 
6. Decision as to where the Twenty-first Peace Congress 





is to meet. 
In his book on South America, 
False and : 
Dangerous. James Bryce says: 


“Effort and suffering do no doubt 
test and try a community. War, be it civil or foreign, 
never leaves men the same as it found them, though the - 
common assumption that it makes them either stronger 
or wiser in the exercise of their strength, is as false as 
it is dangerous. If war, apart from the pure aim and 
high spirit in and for which it conceivably may be, but 
seldom has been, undertaken, ennobles the soul as well 
as toughens the fiber of a nation, what virtues ought it 
not to have bred in these South American countries, 
where the lance was always glittering and the gunshot 
always echoing.” 





The German branch of the Associa- 


German 
International tion for Conciliation, which met last 
Conciliation. year for the first time in Heidelberg, 


will hold its second annual meeting in Nuremberg 
October 4, 5, 6, 1913. The sessions will be held fore- 
noons, afternoons, and evenings. Some of the men 


‘most interested in this gathering are: Dr. L. von Bar, 


Géttingen; Mr. Leo Benario, Frankfurt; Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, Paris; Dr. K. Th. von Eheberg, 
Erlangen; Dr. Adolf Friedlander, Hohemark; Mr. 
Konrad Haussmann, Stuttgart; Dr. Lammasch, Vienna; 
Mr. Hermann Maier, Frankfurt; Dr. Christian Meurer, 
Wiirzburg; Dr. Alfried Nippold, Oberursal ; Dr. Philipp 
Zorn, Bonn, ete. Some of the topics to be presented are: 
“The Influence of Capital upon War and Peace,” “The 
Significance of Suggestion in Civilization,” “The Inter- 
national Political Situation,” “Germany and France.” 
This branch seems destined to have great influence upon 
the leaders of Europe. 





Business men, members of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, had 
their meeting in the middle of last 
month in Ottawa, Canada. The Ottawa Journal, speak- 
ing editorially, expresses the belief that the common- 
sense utterances of these active-minded business men of 
New York were better than many eloquent dissertations 
upon the advantages of peace, and more convincing than 
the exchange of courtesies by the leaders of two different 
nations, The press generally seems to agree that Mr. 


Business Men 
for Peace. 
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George E. Roberts struck the keynote of the conference 
when he said: “The truth is that war is behind the 
times in an age when good will has become a commer- 
cial asset.” The Ottawa Journal continues: 


Considered in an atmosphere of business logic, war is 
indefensible. It is a simple proposition. If war is bad 
for business, cut out the war. 

Well, there are exceptions; but it is at such meetings 
as that of the New York bankers now being held in a 
foreign capital that the stoutest blows are struck for 
peace. The severest logic is employed in considering 
the question, and the most practical views are taken and 
expressed in the clearest of language. Business is at- 
tacking the drink evil and the gambling evil, and no 
less strongly business is attacking war. 





Visit from The Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Noted Brazil since February 14, 1912, is 
Brazilian. Senhor Lauro Mueller. Dr. Mueller 
has been governor of the Santa Catherina and a senator 
from the same district. He is a civil engineer by pro- 
fession, and as Minister of Public Works it was his lot 
to construct the famous sanitary works of Rio Janeiro 
and to build the “Avenue Central.” While he is only 
fifty years of age, there is a strong probability of his 
being the next President of Brazil. Secretary Bryan, 
Senator Root, and a number of other officials went to 
Norfolk to receive this distinguished Secretary of State, 
for whom a most elaborate itinerary through the United 
States was arranged, including Philadelphia, Bethlehem 
Steel Works, New York, a visit to West Point, a dinner 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, a visit to Niagara 
Falls, and various entertainments at Chicago. His ex- 
cellency visited the Agricultural School at Ames, Iowa; 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Ogden, and San Francisco. 
On the return trip he went through the Grand Canyon, 
visited Kansas City, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh. Among 
the many honors bestowed upon him was the degree of 
LL. D., conferred June 10 by Harvard University. Dr. 
Mueller’s visit, in return for Senator Root’s visit to 
Brazil five years ago, has already had a marked effect 
for good, both politically and commercially. 








Among the Peace Organizations. 


The French Rationalist Peace League (Ligue Ration- 
aliste Frangaise pour la paix), a new organization, com- 
menced in May the publication of a monthly bulletin 
entitled La Paix par la Raison. Article III of the 
constitution of the League declares the aim to be “To 
create and develop among nations more complete juridic 
relations, conformable to the principles of free thought, 
so as to maintain, as far as possible, concord and peace, 
and in a general way to extend among the nations the 
principles of mutual tolerance which are the basis of 
free thought.” The League has a branch, or co-oper- 
ating Rationalist Peace Society, at 38 Cursitor street, 
London, E, C. 


A Federated Peace Committee has been created in 
California to promote the holding of a great Peace 
Congress in San Francisco in connection with the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. This committee pre- 
sented a request to the St. Louis American Peace Con- 
gress to hold the congress in 1915 in California. The 
various sub-committees created by the federated com- 
mittee—executive, finance, etc.—will push the work for 
1915 in a vigorous and steady way. 


Several new sections of the General Dutch Peace 
Union, “Vred2 door Recht,” have recently been formed, 
among them societies at Zwolle, Purmerend, and Gro- 
ningen. A number of others will soon be announced. 


The Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnat: held 
its annual meeting on Monday evening, May 26, in thie 
auditorium of the School Building of the Rockdale 
Avenue Temple, Avondale. The secretary, Rev. G. W. 
Dubois, made a report on the year’s work. The dele- 
gates to the St. Louis Peace Congress and to the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference gave an account of those 
great meetings. An address on “The Ethics of Peace 
and the Ethics of War” was given by Pr. P. VY. N. 
Myers, and one on “The Challenge of the Miiitarist” 
by Dean Wm. P. Rogers, of the Cincinnati Law School. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society has sent to Congress 
70 sets of petitions gathered from various parts of the 
State favoring the repeal of the clause in the Panama 
Canal Act exempting American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls. Original copies of these 
petitions have been presented in the Senate and dupli- 
cates in the House of Representatives. 

Petition Ne. 69, which was drawn by one of its signers, 
was presented by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and Con- 
gressman Andrew J. Peters. It reads as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States: 

The undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, believing 
the legislation exempting American coastwise shipping 
from tolls for the use of the Panama Canal to be unde- 
sirable and unwise, respectfully urge its repeal. 


The signers included Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary 
of State; President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot; Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, and 
many others. 


A Pittsburgh section of the Pennsylvania Arbitration 
and Peace Society has recently been organized. The offi- 
cers are as follows: Hon. Joseph Buffington, president ; 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, first vice-president; Dr. Sam- 
uel B. McCormick, second vice-president; Dr. John A. 
Brashear, third vice-president; Marvin F. Scaife, secre- 
tarv; Col. Samuel H. Church, treasurer. The executive 
committee: Hon. Joseph Buffington, Dr. A. A. Hamer- 
schlag, James K. Buchanan, Julian Kennedy, Dr. John 
A. Brashear, Dr. L. Leonard Levy, Samuel H. Church, 
Judge Josiah Cohen, Dr. William J. Holland, A. Leo 
Weil, Dr. Samuel B. McCormick, Marvin F. Scaife, and 
Dr. Carol A. Voss. The committee on membership: 
Dr. William J. Holland, Judge Joseph Buffington, Dr. 
J. Leonard Levy. 

Peace work on the Pacific slope is letting up somewhat 
because of the vacation period. Summer efforts in be- 
half of San Francisco, 1915, will be confined largely to 
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shaping and perfecting plans. Peace Day was celebrated 
in the schools of California, the director speaking five 
times in and around Los Angeles in connection with the 
Peace Day program: once at the University of Southern 
California, twice in a large intermediate high school of 
Los Angeles, once in the Burbank High School, and, 
finally, in the Alhambra High School. The pupils of 
the Domestic Science Department under the leadership 
of their teacher, Miss Swift, devised a peace flag. Near 
the top of the white silk banner were placed two rows of 
small silk flags of the nations, near the bottom were 
two more rows of dainty silk flags of still other nations, 
while through the center in gilt letters were the words 
“For the Peace of the World.” The flag was unfurled 
during the peace exercises of the school. Surely this 
inovation is a happy suggestion for the rest of the high 
schools in our country. Mr. Root has devised an en- 
velope to aid him in increasing the membership. Upon 
the outside of the envelope appears the following: 


To THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, 
1101 Wright & Calender Bldqg., 
Los Angeles, California: 


Believing that the destruction and waste of war and 
the excessive burdens of militarism should give way to 
courts of arbitration and the constructive forces of peace, 
the undersigned desires to contribute to this end by 
becoming a member of the Southern California Peace 
Society at $1 per year, including the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE. 


Sustaining membership, $5 per year. 
Life membership, $25. 


Amount paid... ...cccccccccesscescssescesere 


The annual luncheon of the Board of Managers of 
the American School Peace League takes place this year 
July 11, 1 o’clock p. m., at the Hotel Utah, in Salt Lake 
City, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association. This is the only 
meeting during the year of the Board of Managers. 
After the usual business, there will be short addresses. 
There will also be a public meeting of the league on 
the afternoon of July 10, at 2.30 o’clock in the Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City. The program of the public meet- 
ing is as follows: 


Presiding officer, Gov. William Spry, Utah; address, 
Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion: orations, Charles Stewart, Collegiate Institute, 
Salt Lake City; James White, high school, Salt Lake 
Citv; Algie Eggertson, Brigham Young Universitv. 
Provo: Frank B. Smith, high school, Ogden. Subject: 
Resolved, that all international disputes should be settled 
by arbitration. Judges: Judge S. R. Thurman, Salt 
Lake Citv: Dr. George Thomas, Logan: Prof. F. W. 
Revnolds, Universitv of Utah, Salt Lake Citv. The gold 
medal, inscribing the seal of the league, will be given 
for the finest argument in this contest. “The promo- 
tion of international peace through education”—Rev. 
Elmer T. Goshen, Salt Lake City. Annual report by 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary. Announcement 
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of successful contestants in the Seabury peace prize 
essay contest. Election of officers. 


The director of the Central West Department is 
planning to spend his summer in Passaconaway, N. H. 
During the winter he has collected over a thousand pages 
of manuscript notes. A part of his summer will be 
devoted to developing new lectures. Mr. Beals plans to 
follow up the circular appeals in behalf of the Indiana 
and Iowa State branches, with the hope that in the fall 
strong organizations may materialize in those States. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


, The German Publication Society has been formed 
in New York to bring the works of German authors to 
the knowledge of English-speaking people. The first 
annual dinner of the society, given recently at the Hoel 
Plaza, was held with the purpose of starting a move- 
ment to cement more closely the friendship existing be- 
tween the United States and Germany. 


On May 9, one hundred and fifty Protestant Ger- 
man clergymen, aroused by the bills recently introduced 
in the Reichstag for increasing the army, joined in 
sending an appeal to the pastors of Germany to preach 
and teach in behalf of arbitration. The appeal calls 
attention to the increasing burden of armaments which 
the signers think is driving the nations toward war. 
It also expresses regret that only an insignificant por- 
tion of the clergy publicly advocate international peace. 


... At the Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical Contest 
held at Occidental College, California, on May 16, five 
orations were delivered. The first place was won by 
Willis La Mott, of Occidental College, whose subject was 
“The Moral Substitute for War.” Second place was 
taken by Carl Wheat, of Pomona College, who spoke on 
“Labor and the World’s Peace.” 


‘ The subject of the renewal of the arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain, Italy, and Spain came up in 
the Senate, in executive session, on June 5, but consid- 
eration of the subject was postponed, on objection being 
raised by Senator Chamberlain to the renewal of the 
treaty with Great Britain. It is understood that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s objection—the only objection raised— 
was due to his opposition to the arbitration of the 
Panama tolls question, as required under the five-year 
treaty which has just expired. 


The international tribunal for the arbitration of 
outstanding pecuniary claims between the United States 
and Great Britain, which began its sessions in May at 
Washington, proposes to try to dispose of one case a 
day. As 300 cases have been submitted by the two 
governments to this tribunal, it will take a year to dis- 
pose of them all. Mr. Henri A. Tromageot, of France, 
is president of the tribunal. 


; The president of the American Peace Society, 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, received the degree of 
doctor of laws from St. John’s College at the June com- 
mencement. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, “a New Hampshire 
boy,” secretary of the World Peace Foundation, also re- 
ceived in June the honorary degree of master of arts 
from Dartmouth College, 
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Mr. Norman Angell, who has been spending 
several weeks in this country, sailed June 21 for Eng- 
land. Mr. Angell will return to this country for three 
months next winter, and from now on he is to be regu- 
larly identified with the World Peace Foundation, divid- 
ing his time between Europe and the United States. 


There is an interesting paper published in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., called Grit. “Tt has been running over 
30 years, and we are led to believe that it reaches a 
million readers. In the number for June 22, its maga- 
zine editor, Mr. Arthur W. Greeley, had a strong illus- 
trated article covering considerably over a page on “The 
Cost and Horrors of War.” At the top of the page is 
seen Pierre Fritel’s famous painting “The Conquerors,” 
and below, in fine contrast, Gustave Doré’s “Peace.” 
Other illustrations are E. de Neaville’s “Charge of 
Dragoons at Gravelotte,’ Trumbull’s “The Battle of 
Bunker Hill,” and Elizabeth Thompson’s “The Roll 
Call.” A number of effective quotations are artistically 
arranged over the page. 


. . The design of the seal of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society will be ‘adopted by the Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Connecticut Peace Societies. In each 
case the name of the State society and the vear of its 
organization will appear on the seal. The device repre- 
sents the scales of justice under the motto “Law Re- 
places War.” A member of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society has had the seal made into a pin, which has 
been beautifully executed, and shows distinctly the 
motto and general design of the emblem in colors. 
These pins have been presented to officers and directors 
and are on sale to members. 


A cordial welcome to the International Council of 
Women in general, and to its International Committee 
on Peace and Arbitration in particular, was extended bv 
the Dutch Peace Society at the Hague, May 20-27. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall presided. assisted by members 
from different countries. The International Council 
of Women through this committee will be of great serv- 
ice to the cause of international peace. 


. . The Powers have determined to make the Balkan 
States disarm as a peace measure. This is an unexpected 
blow to the fashionable theory that big armaments pre- 
serve the peace.—Fzchange. 


The Proper Attitude of the Hague Con- 
ference toward the Laws of War. 
By Jackson H. Ralston, of Washington, D. C. 
Address at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 16, 1913. 





In what I have to sav this morning. T want vou to 
accept one thing as a postulate, and that is, that war 
represents the abnormal state of society; that it is an 
evil; if not a crime, that it is a disease. Whether a 
crime or merely an evil, or a disease, it is to he limited, 
proscribed, interfered with in everv possible way in its 
operations, by those who are normal and healthy, and is 
not to be coddled or favored, or its purposes furthered 
by the action of a Hague Conference or of any other 
assemblage of men. The fault I have to find with the 


last Hague Conference is that it took the second of 
these positions, and not the first. 


The hope I have to 
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express for the next Hague Conference—and I am sorry 
to say that it is a hope rather than an expectation—is 
that its attitude will be the reverse of that of the last. 

Speaking merely in terms of arithmetic, I find in 
going over the work of the last conference there were 
but two conventions signed having any relation whatso- 
ever to questions of peace and arbitration, and that 
there were twelve conventions signed having direct re- 
lation to matters of war. One to six. But this, if you 
please, is not, from my point of view, the most serious 
thing to take into consideration. If we were framing 
laws against crime or evil or disease—and I am speak- 
ing of war as offering analogies to all, and will use the 
word crime as more apposite for the purpose of illus- 
tration—we would say that such laws should be framed 
by those who do not expect or intend to commit crime, 
and should not be framed by those who, in the back of 
their heads, have an intention or expectation, sooner or 
later, of engaging in it. Mr. Chairman, it is all in the 
point of view. We want the laws formulated by the 
next Hague Conference to be framed from the stand- 
point of those who do not expect and do not intend to 
go to war. We do not want the laws of war framed, 
as they have been in the past and were at the last Hague 
Conference, by those who do expect sooner or later to 
engage in war and who want their warlike operations 
facilitated—made easy. Herein lies the gist, if you 
please, of my criticism of the operations of the last 
Hague Conference and my reason for advocating a 
change of attitude on the part of the next conference. 

To illustrate more in detail: If we come together, we 
who do not intend to commit offenses, and organize and 
pass laws covering them, there are certain things to be 
considered from a sane, healthy point of view. 

First, we agree that crime ought not to exist, merely 
as a matter of morals, because of the effect of its com- 
mission upon the persons engaged in it and because of 
its bad moral influence upon the whole community. 
Let us take this as a starting point. 

Next we go further, and say—for this we do in our 
national laws, civil and criminal—that if offenses are 
committed the damages they inflict upon those who are 
not parties to them shall be minimized to the last pos- 
sible degree; and we further say that the person who 
commits them shall gain no possible benefit from so 
doing. These are the propositions which appeal to us 
when we are dealing with crime pure and simple. I do 
not speak of the element of retributive justice. That 
offers considerations which are aside from the purposes 
of this address. 

When war was dealt with and the prevention of it 
considered at the last Hague Conference, it was dealt 
with in a vague and insufficient manner, as, while a pre- 
tense was offered of checking it by arbitration, this was 
hedged about in every way by limiting the circumstances 
under which arbitration should be practiced. In the 
back of the heads of those framing the convention was 
all the time an expectation that the nations they repre- 
sented would find it convenient to go to war at some 
time. Let us ask the next Hague Conference to get rid 
of that expectation—to put the problem before it as if 
the principals did not intend to go to war and did not 
propose to have any excuse for it. Then we will have 
an infinitely better arbitration treaty to commence with 
than we have today. 
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Go a step further. I said if we dealt with national 
offenses we sought to circumscribe them, and to prevent 
outsiders from being injured, and to restore them, as 
far as we could, in their persons and estate if they were 
injured; but when we have sent our United States dele- 
gates to the Hague have we viewed war from such a 
standpoint? No, except it be in the very slightest pos- 
sible degree. We have resorted to expedients—we have 
tried to trim war a little here and there. The proper 
viewpoint was that the right of the neutral should be 
preserved and the power of the combatant limited. 

Why do we say that we have heretofore failed? We 
have recognized, for instance, the absolute propriety of 
blockades. What are blockades except interference, not 
only with the right of commerce generally, but direct 
interference with the rights of neutrals? What natural 
right has the combatant to say to me, who happen to be 
a neutral, “You shall have nothing to do with another 
man,” when it is to my interest and advantage to trade 
and deal with that other man? I say we accept block- 
’ ades and treat them as if they were natural things. We 
don’t stop to consider the fact that a blockade is a direct 
interference with the rights of neutrals, with which we 
have had to put up for hundreds of years, and as to 
which, if we regard the rights of peace and the wrongs 
of war, we must change our attitude. We must de- 
mand that the neutral shall not be interfered with in 
his natural right to trade, at the will of any combatant. 

Another illustration, largely discussed at the Hague 
and which perhaps will come up in some shape at the 
next conference, from which we can demonstrate what 
I mean by the point of view. The last Hague Confer- 
ence, with a great deal of ingenuity, after extensive de- 
bates, determined that floating mines in times of war 
might be placed in certain areas of certain waters, and 
certain other mines should become extinct or harmless 
after a given number of hours, and under particular 
circumstances mines should be cleared away from the 
possible pathway of commerce, and it did not enter into 
the minds of its members to consider that the placing 
of a floating mine where neutral commerce might exist 
was an outrage on the rights of men. Never once did 
it occur to the signers, instead of writing lengthy regula- 
tions, to say simply this: That the nation which placed 
floating mines or other obstructions to commerce, from 
which innocent parties might be injured, should itself 
be held to the strictest responsibility for the damages 
inflicted. If they had put in those few words and had 
enabled a neutral who was injured to go to the Hague 
for damages—if they had put in those few words, they 
could have done away with all the regulations in the 
Hague treaties. And then they would have recognized 
the right of the neutral to his perfect freedom of trade, 
and they would have recognized the responsibility of the 
man or nation interfering with such freedom of trade. 

But we say, speaking in terms of the laws of war gen- 
erally, that the neutral who is injured by the accidents 
of war has no remedy whatsoever. I say that is 


wrong—that the powers which undertake to go to war 
should be held responsible for the incidents and acci- 
dents of war, and there is no reason on earth why na- 
tions taking the law into their own hands should not be 
held responsible just as individuals are held responsible 
under like circumstances. 


If I see an enemy before 
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me, and fire a gun intending to hit that enemy, and I 
hit some one else, I am held responsible. I cannot say 
that it is one of the accidents or incidents of dueling. 
The law takes hold of me and holds me responsible. But 
in the case of nations, there is no such responsibility. 

Again, we permit the sale of arms, and it is not 
forbidden internationally or nationally. We permit 
this sale to people engaged in warfare, overlooking the 
fact that such conduct is as right, as moral, as it is to 
put a gun and ammunition in the hands of a man 
crazed with anger and trying to kill his fellow. One 
act is no more moral than the other. Limiting our- 
selves to consideration of principle, this must be ad- 
mitted. 

Once more, if two nations in Europe go to war, no 
matter for what reason, they can float their loans for 
warlike purposes with any other nation. This, again, is 
a matter of utter immorality, az entirely immoral as it 
is to sell ammunition to a man crazed with enger trying 
to kill his fellow. There is no difference between the 
morality of selling a gun and ammunition to that man 
and furnishing him with the money with which he in- 
tends, and you know he intends, to buy that gun and 
ammunition. And this must be dealt with, as far as it 
can be, by the next Hague Conference. 

I said that we should deal with this matter upon the 
same theory we apply when we deal with matters of 
crime. We forbid the man who commits crime from 
gaining benefit from the act. If he kills a man to rob 
him, do we allow him to enjoy the fruits of his robbery? 
If two men engage in a fight and one overcomes the 
other, do we allow the victorious one to hold the other 
down until he extracts from him as much money as he 
considers proper, in view of the fact that the successful 
man has encountered resistance? No, we do not. And 
yet when we come to nations, we allow the successful 
one to steal power and money from the unsuccessful 
nation, and do so without limitation. This is im- 
moral—it is wrong. And if the laws of war were really 
laws—that is to say, if they had the moral basis of 
law—it would be utterly and absolutely impossible for 
one nation to say to another, “We will not release our 
hold upon you until you give us such and such lands and 
such and such money.” There is no difference in the 
morality of the several cases, and I know no objection 
that will stand the test of common honesty to the ob- 
servations I am now making. 

Yet we say nations are sovereign and we have no con- 
trol over them. This matter of sovereignty as used in 


this connection is a fiction—a superstition. We say 
that corporations are individuals. For certain pur- 
poses they are to be treated as individuals. And yet 


if the board of directors of a corporation violate the 
criminal law, we deal not with the fiction of law, but 
with the realities of life. We deal with the members of 
the board who do wrong, because of their wrong-doing. 
It is not an imaginary thing—an artificial sovereignty— 
committing wrong in connection with the so-called laws 
of war. It is a real thing composed of men, and these 
men should be regarded as offenders. We must, in 
short, look through the fiction of sovereignty to the real 
fact, and admit no sovereignty that conflicts with moral 
law. 

Now I express the hope, in conclusion, that we may 
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learn to look at the laws of war from the true point of 
view—the point of view of health, sanity, common hon- 
esty, and decency, or at least what I submit to you 1? 
such—and that we may demand of our delegates who 
go to the next Hague Conference that they go not as 
representatives of a nation which intends, or at least 
expects, sooner or later to be obliged to engage in war, 
but as representatives of a nation which does not in- 
tend to go to war and which proposes to do everything 
in its power to make war impossible. 
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Should the Panama Tolls Question be 
Arbitrated ? 


By Thomas Raeburn White. 
Address at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 16, 1913. 


The question at issue between Great Britain and the 
United States, which has been so comprehensively and 
so ably discussed by Mr. Tower, relates exclusively to 
the interpretation of a treaty. The United States has 
asserted a construction of that treaty. A statute has 
been enacted by Congress and approved by the President. 
That statute assumes that United States vessels of a 
certain class may be allowed to pass free through the 
canal, while foreign ships are charged tolls. It has 
vested in the Executive power to fix charges of traffic in 
accord with this construction. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, has asserted a contrary construction. “You 
cannot, under the treaty,” says she, “discriminate in 
favor of American ships and against British ships.” 
Here is a sharply defined issue as to the meaning of 
the treaty. How shall it be decided? Great Britain 
requests that it be submitted to arbitration. Assuming 
that the United States refuses to recede from her posi- 
tion, what should be the answer to that request? 

If we are inclined to answer it in the negative, we 
are immediately placed on the defensive when Great 
Britain points to the terms of the treaty of 1908 be- 
tween the two countries, which provides: “Differences 
which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties * * * shall be referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, * * * provided nevertheless that they do 
not affect the vital interests, the independence or the 
honor of the two contracting states.” Prima facie we 
must arbitrate, for we have agreed to do it. The case 
is within the very words of the treaty. 

But there are those who say, notwithstanding the 
treaty, we should maintain our position and should re- 
fuse to arbitrate. Let us examine the reasons which 
have been put forward in support of this view. 

The first is in an effort to escape altogether the force 
of the arbitration treaty. It is said no international 
difference exists, and therefore the treaty is not ap- 
plicable; that the matter is exclusively one of domestic 
policy ; that we own the canal and the territory through 
which it runs, and that no other nation has any right 
to inquire whether we shall charge tolls to our own ves- 
seis. 

This argument is based upon a fallacy. It is not a 
domestic question. We do not own the canal in any 
private or exclusive sense. It is a great international 
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waterway. The Isthmus of Panama is a place designed 
by nature for such a waterway, and there is authority 
in international law for the position that one nation, 
even if absolute owner thereof, could not exclude other 
nations from equal use of such a canal. If we have 
any rights upon the isthmus at all, considering the way 
in which we got there, it is on the theory that we were 
acting not for our own private interests, but in the name 
of civilization for all the nations of the earth. The 
question, therefore, cannot be one of domestic policy. 

But even if it were a matter of domestic policy, we 
have made it an international matter, for we have made 
a treaty about it. Even a matter of domestic concern 
becomes international in character if two nations make 
it the subject of a treaty. As we have agreed with 
Great Britain that her vessels and ours shall use the 
canal on terms of entire equality, an international ques- 
tion is necessarily involved. 

But, in the second place, it is said that if we must 
admit an international question is involved, then rather 
than arbitrate we will abrogate the treaty, and an act 
has been introduced in Congress for that purpose. This 
is a bold step, also calculated to escape the binding force 
of the treaty. But can it be done? By this I do not 
mean, Is it within the power of the United States to 
abrogate the treaty? Of course it is within her power. 
Any sovereign State can violate her obligations if she 
chooses. But would such abrogation be sanctioned by 
international law or practice or by the public opinion 
of the civilized world? On this point there can be no 
two opinions. A treaty of a permanent nature between 
two nations can only be abrogated contrary to its terms 
where it plainly contemplates the continued existence 
of conditions which have ceased to exist. Is there any 
such pretense here? It is said there has been a change 
of territorial sovereignty; that the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty did not contemplate the construction of a canal 
through territory owned by the United States. But the 
answer to this contention is found in the treaty itself, 
which in article 4 provides that “it is agreed that no 
change of territorial sovereignty or of international re- 
lations of the country or countries traversed by the 
before mentioned canal shall affect the general principle 
of neutralization or the obligation of the high contract- 
ing parties under the present treaty.” 

But there is a further consideration. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was more in reality than a mere 
agreement between two nations. It was an adoption of 
a system of rules already in force for the conduct of the 
only other international waterway comparable to this— 
the Suez Canal—a system of rules sanctioned by the 
civilized world as the proper system for governing such 
a waterway. While the United States and Great Brit- 
ain were the only parties to the treaty, it is not to be 
overlooked that as they are the two great nations domi- 
nating the western world, the other nations doubtless 
assumed that their interests were sufficiently protected 
by the guarantee of the United States, concurred in by 
Great Britain, that the ships of all nations should have 
equal treatment. As such canals are considered in in- 


ternational law as existing for the common benefit of 
mankind, and as there has been general acquiescence in 
the system of rules adopted for their control, these rules 
may be accepted as constituting a standard of conduct 
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for this class of cases from which a state cannot depart 
without committing a breach of the “modus vivendt” of 
nations. The United States, therefore, cannot abrogate 
the treaty and violate the guarantees hitherto entered 
into without not only a violation of her agreement with 
England, but also a clear breach of international good 
conduct, which would give rise to claims for reparation 
from yet other nations. 

Thirdly, admitting the binding force of the treaty, it 
is said—and this is the point raised by Secretary 
Knox—that no case for arbitration has arisen because 
no injury has yet been suffered. This objection is at 
most a technicality, which does not go to the merits of 
the question. A difference has arisen relating to the 
interpretation of a treaty, the very case covered by the 
language of the arbitration treaty of 1908, and there 
is no valid reason why it should not be submitted to 
arbitration before rather than after the infliction of 
actual injury. Such a course would certainly tend to 
avoid international friction. The argument against 
this position assumes that, until some injury has 
been suffered, a question existing between two nations 
is academic or political rather than legal, and that 
political questions are not susceptible of being decided 
by courts of arbitration. But, even if the ques- 
tion be political, that is not a conclusive reason, or, in- 
deed, any reason, why it should not be arbitrated. The 
final acts of both Hague conferences expressly state that 
“the submission to arbitration * * * may em- 
brace any disputes,” which includes political disputes, 
and the language of the treaty of 1908 in providing 
that “differences * * * relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties” should be submitted to arbitration, does 
not exclude political differences of this character. 

But aside from this, it is not clear that no injury has 
as yet been inflicted. The announcement by a solemn 
act of legislation of the interpretation placed upon the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty by the United States is in effect 
a declaration that discrimination can legally be made in 
favor of United States vessels. Although no vessels 
have yet passed through the canal, and no discrimina- 
tive rates have actually been imposed, with consequent 
effect upon commerce, it cannot be said that no injury 
has been inflicted by this declaration of the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. Doubtless preparations are now 
being made in some quarters for the carrying of com- 
merce through the canal, and the industries engaged in 
preparing for such commerce, either in the building of 
ships or in the arranging of other matters preliminary 
thereto, may be and probably have been unfavorably af- 
fected. The contention that no injury has been suf- 
fered, therefore, falls to the ground, and for this addi- 
tional reason the argument based on this thought has 
no substantial basis. 

In the fourth place, there are those who say we should 
decline to arbitrate on the plea that the question is one 
of such importance that we should seek to escape on the 
ground that our vital interests are involved, and there- 
fore we are within the exceptions to the treaty of 1908. 
In discussing this phase of the matter we should con- 
sider what character of questions we have arbitrated in 
the past, and especially with Great Britain; whether 
they have been merely petty matters or of as great im- 
portance as that now before us. 
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The history of arbitrations between Great Britain and 
the United States has been a notable one. It began 
almost immediately after the Treaty of Paris in 1782. 
A vast and unknown wilderness lay between the settle- 
ments of the United States and Canada. The boun- 
dary line was traced through that wilderness by the 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of peace to 
the best of their ability. But by reason of insufficient 
knowledge of the topography of the country and the 
lack of accurate maps, the boundary line had to be sub- 
sequently fixed in almost every part, either by arbitra- 
tion or direct negotiation. At the eastern end the iden- 
tity of the St. Croix River, forming part of the boun- 
dary, was decided in 1797 by arbitration. At the west- 
ern end the long dispute was ended three-quarters of a 
century later by the decision of the arbitrators in the 
case of the San Juan water boundary. Much of the 
boundary line between these limits and these dates was 
fixed in a similar manner. 

In comparison with these mighty problems, involving 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of territory, af- 
fecting the vital interests of both nations, and concern- 
ing which there was an earnest discussion, if not an 
acrimonious controversy, for a period of nearly one 
hundred years, how small seems the question whether 
we shall have the right to grant what is in effect a 
small subsidy to a limited number of coasting vessels. 

But there is another instance, passing over the nu- 
merous lesser ones, which will immediately occur to 
your minds. I refer, of course, to the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion and the Alabama Claims. Only twice in our his- 
tory has the United States been so nearly in conflict 
with Great Britain as she was at the close of the Civil 
War. The premature recognition of the belligerency 
of the Southern States; the cloud of blockade-runners 
which issued from British ports, carrying arms and sup- 
plies to the Southern armies; the scarcely veiled sym- 
pathy of England for the South; the destruction of 
United States shipping by vessels of war which it was 
believed had been fitted out in British ports, until, as 
Charles Sumner put it on the floor of the Senate, the 
ocean was ablaze from these pirate ships—all these 
things stirred the nation to the depths and the demand 
for redress was insistent and uncompromising. 

But, on the other hand, consider the position of Great 
Britain. A serious claim had been made against her; 
a charge that she had violated the laws of neutrality; 
that she had been guilty of bad faith—these questions 
affected her honor, and in 1865 Earl Russell, who was 
then conducting the correspondence on behalf of Great 
Britain, said that “neither of the questions as to which 
arbitration had been suggested could be put to a foreign 
government with any regard to the dignity and charac- 
ter of the British crown and the British nation. Her 
Majesty’s government are the sole guardians of their 
own honor. They cannot admit that they have acted 
with bad faith in maintaining the neutrality they pro- 
fessed.” 

Great Britain had little to gain and much to lose by 
yielding to the demand of the United States that the 
questions at issue should be submitted to arbitration. 
But she yielded; notwithstanding the questions involved 
her honor and notwithstanding the protests of a consid- 
erable and respectable portion of her own citizens, she 
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yielded, and the result was the Geneva Arbitration, 
which has been aptly termed “the noblest spectacle of 
modern times, in which two great and powerful nations, 
gaining in wisdom and self-control, and losing nothing 
in patriotism or self-respect, taught the world that the 
magnitude of a controversy need not be a bar to its 
peaceful solution.”* 

As compared with the issue thus submitted and de- 
cided, how trivial, how less than trivial, seems the ques- 
tion now at stake. It does not concern our honor or our 
vital interests, as those words had been construed by us 
in cases where we have demanded arbitration of Great 
Britain. 

Fifthly—and this is a reason not based upon logical, 
but solely upon practical, grounds—it is said the United 
States could not get a fair hearing before any court 
composed of judges of the Hague Tribunal, because all 
European nations are interested in the controversy. 
While it is not to be supposed the judges of the Hague 
Court would intend to be otherwise than fair and im- 
partial, yet the danger of unconscious bias would exist, 
and there is much truth in this contention. A discus- 
sion thereof may be avoided, however, by pointing out 
that Great Britain has not requested that the question 
be submitted to the Hague Tribunal, but has merely 
suggested that it be arbitrated. There is no reason to 
suppose she would not consent to the establishment of 
a tribunal in any way which would be fair to both par- 
ties. I have little doubt that if the question were sub- 
mitted to a court consisting of an equal number of 
judges of the highest courts of England and America 
they would have no difficulty in deciding it, and prob- 
ably without any dissenting opinions. 

Sixthly, and lastly, there are some patriotic gentle- 
men in Congress and out of it who say, without assign- 
ing any reasons, that we will not arbitrate, but will de- 
cide the question for ourselves—that we will be the 
judge in our own cause. But the United States cannot 
afford to take that position. We have claimed to be, 
and have been, the leader in the cause of international 
arbitration. It has been our especial concern almost 
from the foundation of the nation. The occasions upon 
which Congresses and Presidents and Secretaries of 
State and other officers have urged upon the world the 
desirability of providing for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes through submission to arbitration 
could scarcely be enumerated in the time allotted to 
these remarks. 

We co-operated in establishing the Permanent Court 
of International Arbitration at the Hague; we took a 
leading and most honorable part in the effort to secure 
from the Second Hague Conference the establishment 
of a real international court of justice, and we have de- 
clared in the most solemn manner, upon many occa- 
sions, that we are in favor of treaties providing for the 
compulsory submission of international disputes to such 
courts. 

We have declared—but these declarations have been 
for the most part mere statements of abstract princi- 
ples; we have arbitrated—but these arbitrations have 
been almost entirely in cases where the decision was not 





*J. B. Moore in “The United States and International 
Arbitration.” 
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within our power and where we were confident we would 
win. But now, when the first real test has come—when 
an occasion has arisen where we have the power to say 
we will be the judge of our own conduct, and where it 
is at least doubtful whether we would win if we sub- 
mitted to arbitration—what are we about to do? Are 
we about to renounce all our previous professions? 
Although we have insisted that others should submit 
our claims against them to arbitration, are we now about 
to refuse them the same justice we demanded? To do 
this would violate our solemn contract to arbitrate ques- 
tions of this character, would convict us of insincerity in 
our advocacy of the principle of international arbitra- 
tion, and would so injure our prestige that we could not 
with hope of success undertake further efforts in this 
field. I cannot believe the American people will so 
decree. We have not been hypocritical in our profes- 
sions; when we have said—as we have said on many 
oceasions—that we believe international questions should 
be decided in the judicial chamber, rather than upon 
the field of battle, we have meant what we said, and as 
we have insisted upon the application of this principle 
to others, we will insist upon its application to our- 
selves. 

Our country’s greatness has consisted not in the size 
of its fleets or armies, but in the maintenance of high 
ideals of justice and fair dealing and the keeping of 
contracts among the nations. We must continue to 
maintain and practice those ideals if we would continue 
to receive the respect and confidence of mankind. We 
must be willing to submit disputes to arbitration, even 
though in danger of losing, where the nature of the 
case and our traditional policy demands that we should 
do so. 





The Identity of the Interests of the 
United States and Canada. 
By John Lewis, Editor of the Toronto Star. 


Paper read at the St. Louis American Peace Congress, 
May 3, 1913. , 


We have had between Canada and the United States 
nearly a century of peace. We propose to celebrate that 
anniversary. We want something more than a show. 
We want something more than a mere expression of sat- 
isfaction with ourselves. 

We must know, first, what is the cause of this long 
reign of peace. We must know, in the second place, 
how we can use the progress we have made in order to 
move onward and upward to greater heights. We must 
know what foundation has been laid; how we can 
broaden and strengthen that foundation, and what 
structure we will build upon it in the next hundred 
years and in the far-distant future. 

First, then, as to the cause of this peace of a hundred 
years. I agree with all that has been said as to the re- 
sults and the benefits of arbitration. Others have made 
a special study of that question. I shall say nothing 
further than this: Arbitration is at once a cause and 
an effect. It is a source of peace. It is also the effect 


of a certain attitude of mind, a certain inclination of 
heart. You must have the desire to arbitrate, which 
means the desire for peace and friendship. Your arbi- 
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tration, in its turn, will promote peace and friendship. 
But it is that desire for friendly relations, that attitude 
of mind, of which I desire to speak. 

You have heard it said that we are agreed because we 
are all Anglo-Saxons or Anglo-somethings—because we 
all speak English or something resembling English— 
because there are ties of race and blood and common tra- 
ditions which unite the British and American people. 
Frankly, I am not enthusiastic about that bond. In the 
first place, the Anglo-Saxon idea of unity excludes two 
millions of my fellow-citizens—the French Canadians— 
for whom I have the strongest admiration and the deep- 
est affection. 

In the second place, that bond of race and language 
gives us no help in our effort to extend this North Amer- 
ican idea all over the world. It offers us no means of 
union with those who have the misfortune to belong to 
other races, and who perversely insist upon speaking 
French or German or Italian. 

I do not deny that this community of race and lan- 
guage has helped us. It has broken down one barrier. 
But that is only the beginning. It means that we have 
gained the point where we can batter down other walls 
of prejudice. We need a bond of union which will unite 
people of all races and languages and colors and creeds. 
We need clearness of vision to see that these differences 
may be not only harmless, but full of help and 
strength—may be aids to the full and free development 
of all that is best in humanity. 

So in trying to discover the foundation of peace and 
friendship between Canada and the United States, and 
to keep that foundation broad and strong, I find myself 
driven to the most obvious ground—that Canada is a 
community of men, women, and children, and that your 
Republic is a community of men, women, and children. 
Let us not be satisfied with any foundation that is not 
as broad as humanity. 

I am assigned in this program to speak on the iden- 
tity of the interests of the United States and Canada. 
But I go much further than that. My contention is 
that the highest and best interests of all the nations of 
the world are identical, because the best and highest in- 
terests of all the men, women, and children in the world 
are identical. The highest ideals of all the nations of 
the world, if not identical, are not conflicting, but help- 
ful one to the other. 

How, then, shall we broaden this foundation? What 
structure shall we build upon it? First, we desire to 
see this condition of peace prevail not only in North 
America, but all over the world. Instead of copying 
European militarism the new world should show the old 
a better way. 

Second. We should not be satisfied with peace as a 
mere negative and passive thing, but go on to active and 
ever-increasing co-operation and ever-growing friend- 
ship among the nations of the world. I would like to 
see inscribed on some monument connected with this an- 
niversary a legend dealing with the past, the present, 
and the future. It might read thus: 

The year 1814—war. 

The year 1914—peace. 

The year 2014—warm friendship and active co-opera- 
tion. 

Now I come back to my proposition that the best in- 
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terests of all nations are identical. Take the matter of 
government. It is the interest of every nation that 
every other nation be well governed. By that I mean, 
looking beyond the form of government to the substance, 
that there should be order and freedom and substantial 
justice and regard for human rights. By bad govern- 
ment I mean, not defects which are inevitable in all 
human institutions, but despotism, anarchy, flagrant 
disregard of justice, outrageous tyranny, oppression 
that makes men mad. These create danger for the na- 
tion so afflicted and for others. 

Let me refer on this point to the Balkan war. You 
may remember that when that war broke out it was said 
that the arguments of the peace men had been demol- 
ished and all their hopes blasted. Mr. Norman Angell 
said that his friends were too polite even to mention the 
Balkan war in his presence. This illustrates how cu- 
riously people misunderstand the peace movement and 
the ideas of its workers. I have not the least doubt of 
the final triumph of our cause. But I never supposed, 
and I never met any peace man who supposed, that war 
would be abolished in this year or in this decade. But 
more than that, so far from this Balkan war being a 
surprise to the poor, innocent visionaries of the peace 
movement, that war was almost predicted—at least its 
causes were clearly stated in advance in the third Amer- 
ican Peace Congress at Baltimore in 1911. In the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Theodore Marburg, Mr. Talcott Williams, 
and Mr. Hamilton Holt you will find it laid down that 
the great source of war today is found in governments 
that do not exercise complete control over their people ; 
that the injustice and oppression practiced by Turkey 
had exposed that country to attack; that there was a 
degree of misgovernment which might become a subject 
of international discussion and world-wide anxiety, and 
possibly lead to war. 

Turkey certainly did not suffer because she was not 
militarist enough. Her people were brave, her soldiers 
were trained by German officers, and supplied with mod- 
ern weapons. She suffered not because she lacked mili- 
tary spirit, but because she was too military. The his- 
torian says Turkey could conquer, but could not govern. 

Nothing could be more absurd than a picture of Tur- 
key as a nation devoted to peaceful industry suddenly 
attacked by warlike neighbors, and thus offering a ter- 
rible warning to such industrial nations as Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The real lesson of the Balkan situation is this: All 
the great powers of Europe recognize that misgovern- 
ment in the Balkan region is a source of danger to the 
whole continent and that good government would be a 
guarantee of peace. In short, it is recognized that every 
nation in Europe is interested not only in its own gov- 
ernment, but in the good government of all its neigh- 
bors. 

Consider for a moment the question of fiscal policy. 
Your Congress is now at work revising your tariff. 
What is our interest as Canadians in that revision? It 
is absolutely identical with your interest in the United 
States. We have no interest except that you shall do 
what is best for yourselves; not only because we are 
friends, but because whatever helps you—what is in your 
own best and highest interests—must help Canada and 
must help the world. 
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I have never taken the slightest interest in the old 
controversy whether the consumer or the producer pays 
the duty. Both are hurt by taxes on trade, and both 
are helped by the removal of taxes on trade. If the 
Canadian duty is removed it helps the consumer in my 
country; and if it helps the producer in some other 
country, so much the better. 

I shall not discuss further the identity of material 
interests, such as finance, a question which has been so 
fully and ably dealt with by Mr. Norman Angell. 

But we are told that even if the material interests of 
nations are identical there will still be war. A man 
does not live by bread alone. There are ideals for 
which he lives and works and fights. And then our mili- 
tary friends present us with an awe-inspiring picture 
of a Teutonic ideal clashing with a Latin ideal or a pan- 
Germanic ideal with a pan-Slavic ideal. As a result 
of this conflict you have the long-expected battle of Ar- 
mageddon. 

Now I yield to no man in my regard for ideals. But 
I might differ with some as to what constitutes an ideal. 
“Tdeal” is not the word I should apply to a craze or a 
crime. We do not say of a man who thinks his head is 
made of glass that he has ideals which his friends do 
not understand. We do not say of a man who wants to 
kill or rob his neighbor that he has ideals which, though 
magnificent, conflict with those of his would-be victim. 
It is not ideals, but crazes and prejudices and criminal 
tendencies, which are the fruitful sources of war. 

I do not care whether the matter is placed upon the 
ground of material interest or upon the ground of the 
highest ideals. If nations will consider their material 
interests, there will be no war. If nations will follow 
their highest and best ideals, there will be no war. 

For an example of an absolutely wrong-headed idea 
closely associated with militarist notions, take the old 
contempt for agriculture—the contempt which finds ex- 
pression in such nicknames as Rube and Hayseed. Then 
take, by way of contrast, the modern idea of raising 
agriculture to the dignity of a profession, or rather 
recognizing its inherent dignity. 

The importance of that movement, the establishment 
of agricultural colleges and agricultural courses in uni- 
versities, the departments of agriculture in our various 
governments—all this has a much deeper significance 
than an increase in thé production of food and the 
profits of farming. It represents an ideal of civiliza- 
tion—the exaltation of a useful constructive calling 
diametrically opposed to the glorification of war. 

I would suggest that this elevation of peaceful indus- 
try to its true place should be emphasized and symbol- 
ized in our anniversary celebration. We have on our 
side of the line, as you have on yours, exhibitions of the 
achievements of science and industry in agriculture, 
manufactures, and all the arts of peace. It would be a 
simple matter to turn every one of these into a part of 
the anniversary celebration. Again, on both sides of 
the line the first Monday in September is a holiday 
known as Labor Day. Why should not this day, say in 
1914, be converted into a demonstration of the unity of 
the interests of labor all over Canada and the United 
States ? 

I ask you to apply a practical test to this notion that 
war may come through conflicting national ideals. Take 


any ideal you please. Think of any great boon which 
as a patriotic American you would like to confer upon 
your country. Ask yourself whether the pursuit of that 
ideal is likely to involve your country in war. 

Suppose your ideal is a great American literature— 
dramas greater than Shakespeare’s, epic poems surpass- 
ing the Iliad or Paradise Lost. Is that likely to in- 
volve your country in war? 

Suppose your ambition is to have the United States 
a musical nation, surpassing Germany. Will that in- 
volve international complications? Will any ideal con- 
nected with arts and letters bring down upon you the 
armed hosts of Europe or Asia? 

Or suppose your aims are social, philanthropic, moral, 
or spiritual. You aim to conserve the resources of the 
United States; to increase the fertility of the soil; to 
make your cities beautiful, clean, healthful, with play- 
grounds for children, with sanitary and spacious dwell- 
ings, with noble architecture, with ample police protec- 
tion. Will that involve you in war with any other na- 
tion? 

Suppose your ideal is the finest system of education 
in the world, giving full development to every body and 
soul in the United States. 

Suppose you work against poverty, crime, and dis- 
ease. Suppose you seek cures for tuberculosis and can- 
cer, for the white plague, and its twin brother in the 
moral world, white slavery. 

Will the pursuit of any of these ideals lead to war? 
No. On the contrary, it will bring you into friendly 
associations with the keenest intellects and the warmest 
hearts of all the nations of the earth. They will teach 
you. They will learn from you. It is this sympathy, 
this desire for co-operation in work for humanity, that 
creates the international congresses and conferences on 
hygiene, on white slavery, on social reform. These are 
the beginnings of the parliament of man. 

It is just here that I see the hope of that era of 
friendship and co-operation which is to follow our cen- 
tury of peace. 

I wonder whether in the coming celebration the art 
of the sculptor, the genius of the poet, the skill of the 
organizer of pageants could symbolize and body forth 
the idea which I can so imperfectly express. 

Could we present to the world and to future genera- 
tions the picture of two nations, or of all nations, not 
resting, but working together—yes, and fighting to- 
gether—against the common enemies of mankind? 

Militarists tell us that life is not worth living without 
effort and struggle. They are right in that. But they 
are wrong in their conception of the fight and of the 
enemy. ‘The enemy is not another nation, composed of 
men, women, and children like ourselves. The enemy 
is such a pestilence as white slavery, and in that war 
humanity will find full scope for its love of effort and 
its healthy fighting spirit. 

Could we symbolize in our celebration the heroisms 
of peace—the heroism of the pioneers who laid the 
foundation of the greatness of my country and of 
yours—the heroism of firemen—the heroism of the men 
who work in our mines—who forge our great structures 
of steel—who sail our great ships, who carry our trains 
across the continent—men who for our sake live and 
labor under conditions of hardship and danger? 
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Could our sculptors or poets foreshadow the new era 
that will dawn upon mankind when all the virtues that 
are now called forth by war or calamity—the courage, 
the comradeship, the self-sacrifice—will be devoted every 
hour to the service of humanity? We have yet no true 
conception of the real powers of the human mind or of 
the human heart. When by the co-operation of the na- 
tions these powers are developed and used, we shall find 
that the golden age is not in the past, but in our own. 
We who belong to peace societies and take part in 
these conferences are not the only workers for peace. 
Many are working in that cause who might even dis- 
claim the name of peace-men. All the social reformers 
are on our side. All the forces of civilization are on 





our side. The change in the spirit of diplomacy is on 
our side. Upon that subject I would like to say a few 
words. 


We recognize today that modern diplomacy is an aid 
to peace. ‘The Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, your 
own Secretary of State, your Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters are all charged with the duty of maintaining good 
relations. ‘That is a modern and democratic conception 
of diplomacy, and it represents a most important gain 
for the cause of peace. 

What was the old conception? It was based upon 
the idea that one race or nation was the natural enemy 
of the other. Hence the position of ambassador in a 
foreign court was like that of a spy in a hostile army. 
He was expected to pick up scraps of gossip in the un- 
guarded moments of social intercourse. “For this end,” 
says one writer, “good cheer and the warming effects of 
wine are excellent allies.” Another writer described an 
smbassador as a man “sent to lie abroad for the good of 
his country.” 

Democracy has changed all that, and changed it for 
the better. The ambassador now represents not only 
the sovereign to the sovereign, but the nation to the na- 
tion. It is his duty to make each nation understand 
the other. We know how well that duty has been dis- 
charged by such men as Mr. Bryce in Washington and 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid in London. 

So your Secretary of State, whose duties relate largely 
to foreign affairs, regards himself as charged with the 
duty of promoting friendly relations, not only with the 
United States, but among all nations. The keeping of 
the peace is recognized as one of the functions of gov- 
ernment, with its own department and its staff of offi- 
cials. 

So far has democracy carried us. But may we not go 
farther? Is it not the fact that in countries popularly 
governed every man is charged with diplomatic duties, 
and is bound to do his best to preserve good relations and 
promote friendship with every nation upon earth? 

Take, first, my own calling. Newspapers have been 
accused of making wars. They can do much to im- 
prove international relations or to make them worse. 
They can insult foreign nations or treat them with cour- 
tesy. They can inflame or quench the passions and 
prejudices of their own readers. So every newspaper 
is virtually in the diplomatic service of its country, 
whether its work be done well or ill. 

But that duty is not ours alone. It rests upon every 
citizen of your country and mine. The intercourse of 
nations is mainly among private citizens. Out of ten 
thousand people who come to your country, one will see 
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the Secretary of State or some one in his service. 
rest of the ten thousand will meet your customs officials, 
your railway conductors, your policemen, your mer- 
chants, and by their conduct they will judge the United 


States. Every one of these is therefore charged with 
diplomatic duties, and has the honor of his country in 
his keeping. So it is with my own country and with 
every country in the world, especially with those in 
which democracy prevails. 

Take again the army of travelers who go abroad from 
your country and from mine. Every one is an agent 
of his country. For one person who sees the accredited 
ambassador, ten thousand see the ordinary traveler, and 
by him and by his manners they judge the country. 

Now if every traveler is really an ambassador, and if 
every citizen at home who meets a traveler from abroad 
represents his country, might not our cause be fur- 
thered by a clearer recognition of that duty? When | 
am at home I am the host; the traveler is the guest of 
my country, and I am bound to treat him with courtesy 
and hospitality. 

When I travel in a foreign country I am the guest of 
that country and the representative of my own, and am 
bound to maintain the dignity and courtesy belonging 
to that honorable office. I ought to feel it also my duty 
to bring home from the foreign country some useful 
idea—not to spy, but to observe men and manners, to 
study various civilizations, and to broaden my own mind 
and that of my countrymen. 

In time of war we are told that it is our duty to stand 
behind the government. In time of peace is it not 
equally our duty to stand behind that department of the 
government which is charged with the maintenance of 
peace ? 

Finally, we might mark this celebration by a broader 
conception of patriotism. In the mind of many you 
find the word patriotism connected with war. But in 
Scott’s famous patriotic poem, “Breathes there a man,” 
etc., the patriot is contrasted not with the man of cosmo- 
politan sympathy, but with the “wretch concentered all 
in self.” The patriot is the man who has got out of 
himself and devoted himself to his country. So a man 
is a patriot who is an honest mechanic, an honest mer- 
chant, an earnest social reformer, a good citizen. 

It is patriotic to abolish slums and to open play- 
grounds for children. You have a local patriotism, a 
patriotism for St. Louis, a patriotism for Missouri, a 
patriotism for the United States. If we can extend 
our patriotism over such vast areas as Canada, the 
United States, and the British Empire, why not over 
the whole world? We are moving toward that larger 
patriotism—toward a recognition of our citizenship of 
the world and our duty to the human race. 





I am persuaded that the militaristic hierarchy is the 
most treacherous and despotic enemy that has lorded 
it over the nations since the power of Rome was shat- 
tered, and that unless the Christian church puts on the 
whole armor of God and goes out united to make war 
upon this Goliath that struts in armor plate and boasts 
of bayonets and lyddite shells, it renounces the mission 
to which it has been called, and surrenders its position 
as Christ’s anointed leader and Savior of mankind.— 
Dr. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, 
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Our Gift to the Hague Peace Palace. 


By Lucia Ames Mead. 


The recent appropriation by Congress of $20,000 for 
the contribution of the United States to the decoration 
of the Hague Palace is of interest to all citizens who 
desire that the work of sculpture to fill the conspicuous 
place allotted us shall be worthy. Almost all other na- 
tions have been forehanded in their contributions, which 
were announced long ago, and most of which are in 
place. Italy has supplied the beautiful yellow and blue 
marbles that are used in the main corridor, Russia has 
sent a superb huge vase of jasper, Japan has contrib- 
uted rare tapestry, etc., but at the opening of the palace 
this autumn the most conspicuous place at the head of 
the first landing, which has been reserved for the United 
States, will present a blank wall—a fact much to be de- 
plored. 

It has been reserved for us to express through some 
sculptured group the true significance of the whole 
building, which stands for international legislation and 
justice, and whose law library represents education upon 
these high functions. It is of great importance that 
the treatment of this subject shall not be the traditional 
presentation of the idea of peace like that recently de- 
signed for a peace medal—a lovely female figure with 
an olive branch. 

It is important that Peace should be represented by 
a Minerva-like figure, with unblinded eyes, holding the 
scales of justice, if it be a woman, or by a noble, virile 
figure; and that War, if presented at all, should be a 
bull-necked, low-browed creature of a primitive type. 

At the International Peace Congress at Munich, some 
years since, a photograph of a group by an eminent 
sculptor was displayed by one of his pupils as repre- 
senting Peace and War, and approval was urged with 
the understanding that this might be used in some loca- 
tion at The Hague. On the narrow pedestal, supporting 
a prostrate victim whose arms and legs extended beyond 
its limits, rose a glorious figure of the God of War with 
uplifted sword, and an exquisite nude figure of a gentle 
woman, symbolizing Peace, whose hand restrained the 
execution of his evil purpose. In this conception War 
was made the most inspiring figure and Peace merely 
his feminine counterpart. However great the artist’s 
technical skill, he had misconceived the central idea. It 
is incumbent on those who wish to dignify peace that it 
should convey the idea of strength, not delicacy ; activ- 
ity, not passivity; intellectual power, not mere loveli- 
ness. 

The problem ought to be thought out, first by those 
who understand what the Temple of Peace signifies 
before it is handed over to any artist for treatment. 
The result will be deplorable if it does not convey the 
new idea of world organization, of the interdependence 
of nations, of the strong helping the weak, and the idea 
of justice. A large pedestal on which bas-reliefs could 


suggest some of these ideas would seem a necessity. 
The committee which will have the matter in charge 
can be reached through Hon. Richard Bartholdt, and 
it is to be hoped that it will receive suggestions as to 
the general conception. 
As nothing can possibly be designed and finished by 
autumn, it is most important at this stage that a work 
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of art which is to typify the greatest goal and achieve- 
ment of the family of nations—the substitution of law 
for war—should receive thoughtful attention of scholars 
and statesmen as well as of artists. 





The William Ladd Commemoration at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


The memory of the founder of the American Peace 
Society was signally honored in Portsmouth, N. H., on 
Hague Sunday, May 18. In the morning a special 
peace sermon was preached in the North Congregational 
Church by the pastor, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D. D. 
Mr. Ladd’s stepfather, Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D D., 
for a long time was the pastor of this historic church, 
which dates back to the pastorate of Rev. Joshua Moody. 
In the afternoon, in spite of the rain, several hundred 
people gathered around the grave of William Ladd in 
the South Cemetery of the city. Hon. Sherman E. 
Burroughs, of Manchester, vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Peace Society, presided. Rev. Dr. Thayer 
offered prayer. The children of the public schools ren- 
dered peace hymns. Rev. Alfred Gooding, in behalf of 
the South Cemetery Improvement Association, voiced 
the gratitude of the citizens of Portsmouth for the co- 
operation of various peace societies in repairing the 
Ladd lot. The secretary of the Chicago Peace Society 
paid a brief tribute to the memory of the author of “A 
Congress of Nations.” In the evening a union meeting 
of the churches of Portsmouth was held in the spacious 
“meeting-house” of the historic North Church. Vice- 
President Burroughs, of the State Peace Society, pre- 
sided. The anthems, hymns, and responsive reading all 
voiced the peace message. Hon. Daniel W. Badger, 
mayor of Portsmouth, extended to visiting pacifists an 
official welcome to the city. The essay which had been 
awarded the prize offered to pupils of the Portsmouth 
High School by the New Hampshire Peace Society was 
read by its author, Lucius Ellsworth Thayer, to whom 
Chairman Burroughs then publicly presented the prize 
in — (Twenty essays were submitted in the con- 
test. 

Two addresses followed, the first on “William Ladd, 
Dreamer,” by the Chicago Peace Secretary, and the 
other by Mr. George E. Fogg, of Portland, Maine, the 
secretary of the Maine Peace Society, whose theme was 
“The Mechanics of Peace.” 

The local press gave generous space to the report of 
the Peace Day exercises, the Portsmouth Daily Chron- 
icle of May 19 devoting over seven columns to the sub- 
ject. 

Credit should be given to the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, the Rhode Island Peace Society, and our South 
Atlantic secretary, Dr. J. J. Hall, whose generous co- 
operation with the Chicago Society made possible the 
much-needed repairs to the Ladd lot, than which, for 
pacifists, there is no more sacred shrine in the entire 
world. 

One of the gratifying features of the occasion was the 
joy expressed by the mayor and other representatives of 
Portsmouth at the discovery that old “Strawberry 
Bank,” which treasures memories of Pepperell, Paul 
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Jones, the Kearsarge, T. B. Aldrich, J. T. Fields, Dan- 
iel Webster, and the Treaty of Portsmouth, has the 
honor of being the resting-place of “The Peacemaker 
of Minot,” whose name is destined to be ever increas- 
ingly luminous in that new and better and warless civil- 
ization of tomorrow. 

Truly it was a happy idea which inspired the New 
Hampshire Peace Society to initiate the peace exercises 
in old Portsmouth by the sea, and the 1913 Peace Day 
will long linger as a precious and inspiring and hallow- 
ing memory in the minds of those who were permitted 
to be present. 


Work of the New York Peace Society. 
By Wm. H. Short, Executive Secretary. 





Mindful of the many claims on space in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, we have this year refrained from fre- 
quent reports in its columns. The privilege of speaking 
to our membership and to other societies through it is, 
however, one which we prize highly, and of which again 
this month we ask the privilege to avail ourselves. 

The enlargement of the work of our society is a 
matter which has been in the minds of the executive 
committee and of the secretaries for several months 
past. The decision of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
to put the subject of peace on their study program has 
furnished an opportunity of which the society desires to 
take advantage. After a preliminary conference as to 
how this could best be done a well-attended meeting of 
the women of the societv was held on April 9 in the 
college room of the Hotel Astor to consider the subject. 
After an address by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer an in- 
formal conference was conducted regarding the advisa- 
bility and nature of the work to be undertaken. It was 
then voted that a committee, to be headed bv Mrs. 
Spencer, should he appointed looking towards the em- 
ployment of a secretary for women’s work and to the 
undertaking of an active propaganda among women’s 
organizations of all kinds. Although the chairman of 
the committee has thought it wise to defer somewhat 
the naming of her associates, a tentative arrangement 
has been made with Miss Marion T. Burritt, with the 
approval of the executive committee, to begin work 
which it is hoped can be permanently carried forward. 

Miss Burritt is admirably adapted to the task in hand. 
She is a graduate of Smith College, a seasoned worker 
with women’s organizations, and inherits the enthusiasm 
for the peace cause of her great-uncle Elihu Burritt, of 
New Britain, Conn. She is thoroughly conversant 
with the subject and is an effective speaker. Although 
her work was not undertaken until June, she is already 
meeting with encouraging results. On June 16 she ad- 
dressed the members and guests of the Civic Club of 
Rockville Center at a large outdoor meeting, choosing 
as her subject “Militarism and Its Burden on the 
Home.” A large number of leaflets were distributed. 
On Monday, June 30, she will speak before the Woman’s 
Club of Ridgewood, N. J., on the occasion of a peace 
garden party. Additional meetings are being arranged 
in Greenwich, Conn., and in Summit and Caldwell, 
N. J. The latter meeting will be held at the Mono- 
monock Inn, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer being the chief 
speaker. Unfortunately the permanence of the work 
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will have to depend on ability to secure funds for de- 
fraying its cost. 

There is also hope that money can be found at no 
distant time to pay the salary and expense of a field 
secretary, who shall undertake organization of the State 
of New Jersey. It is a definite part of the policy of 
the society to assume this latter responsibility. 

The New York branch of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association in the State of New York has been fortunate 
in securing for chairman next year Prof. Erastus 
Palmer, of the department of oratory of the College 
of the City of New York. His wide personal acquaint- 
ance with the professors of oratory in other institutions 
will, it is confidently expected, result in largely increas- 
ing the number of colleges represented in the New York 
State contest. The chairmanship of the New York 
branch during the first two years of its existence has 
been filled by the executive secretary of this society and 
the association was organized by his efforts. The con- 
test was held at the City College Fridav evening, March 
14, and was attended by two thousand persons in 
spite of the interference of rain. The first and second 
prizes were awarded to the representatives of Fordham 
University and Cornell University, respectively, other 
competing institutions being Colgate University, Citv 
College, N. Y. University, St. Stephen’s College, and 
Columbia University. The board of award consisted of 
Judge Alton B. Parker, Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, Hon. 
Wm. S. Bennett, Frederick R. Coudert, Esq., and Hon. 
Job E. Hedges. Mrs. Elmer Black, of New York, will 
continue to offer through this society first and second 
prizes of $200 and $100 for the State contest and local 
prizes of $25 each, to be awarded to the winning orator 
in the preliminary contests of each of the competing 
institutions. 

In a movement to strengthen the financial resources 
of the society subscriptions of $100 each for the current 
year are being invited from among the members and 
friends of the society. The following gentlemen have al- 
ready generouslv signified their willingness to make such 
contributions: Messrs. Alton B. Parker, James Speyer, 
Joseph H. Choate, John D. Crimmins, John G. Agar, 
Francis Lynde Stetson, George W. Perkins, Horace 
White. Isaac Seligman, George F. Kunz, Louis Living- 
ston Seaman, William S. Harvey, William Salomon, 
Benedict J. Greenhut, and Frank L. Babbott. 

During the past year the society has continued its 
work with teachers and schools in conjunction with the 
State and national organizations of the American School 
Peace League. A meeting held at Buffalo, where Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton was elected president of the State 
organization, has been previously reported. During 
April and May the Peace Day Bulletins, published by 
the National Commissioner of Education, the Hon. 
P. P. Claxton, were purchased and distributed to be- 
tween seven and eight thousand schools which had 
previously expressed a wish to use them. Literature 
from the society is also being distributed to the teachers 
at the convention of the National Education Association 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. The cost of both has been in 
the neighborhood of $500 and has been defrayed by 
special contributions. 

Educational and propaganda addresses have been 
given on every Sunday by a special lecturer of the soci- 
ety, Dr. Frederick Lynch, in the pulpits of New York 
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and vicinity. His complete knowledge of the peace sub- 
ject, coupled with his enthusiasm, devotion, and elo- 
quence, have made him most acceptable. In this con- 
nection we are glad to acknowledge the services rendered 
to the society as treasurer by Mr. Clark Williams, the 
well-known president of the Windsor Trust Co. Since 
the combination of that company with the Empire 
Trust Co. he has wished to be relieved of the office, and 
the Central Trust Co. of New York (42d Street Branch ) 
has been chosen as his successor. 

The lecture by Mr. Alfred Noyes, of England, an- 
nounced in our last letter to the Apvocare, was highly 
enjoyed by a large audience, which was attracted by his 
reputation as a poet and by the excellent reports of 
other lectures given by him in America. Mr. Noyes is 
to visit this country again during the coming year, and 
he can be recommended with confidence to other societies 
as an effective speaker. 

Mr. Norman Angell Lane, author of “The Great Illu- 
sion,” gave an excellent address under our auspices on 
Sunday evening, May 18, to an audience which filled the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church. The speaker unfortu- 
nately failed to gauge properly the size of the audi- 
torium and -his address was not heard by all. Its sub- 
stance, however, as was to have been expected, was 
excellent and his facts and arguments were handled in 
a masterly way. 

Since our last report the rociety’s year book has been 
distributed. We have also printed and sent out an 
edition of a pamphlet by Mr. Robert Underwood John- 
son, editor of the Century Magazine, entitled “Ex- 
emption of Coastwise Shipping; Why it Should be Re- 
pealed.” During the height of the discussion over the 
anti-Japanese legislation in California an extract from 
a message of 1906 by ex-President Roosevelt was sent to 
our members and to a large list of newspapers, its plea 
being made in favor of fair and courteous treatment for 
the members of this sensitive and admirable people. 

In our March report reference was made to a com- 
mittee which had been appointed for the purpose of 
planning a suitable memorial to the late Albert K. 
Smiley. Under its auspices and with the assistance of 
President Brown, of the New York University, and 
President Eaton, of Beloit College, a largely attended 
and impressive memorial meeting was held at Lake 
Mohonk during the May conference. The appointment 
of a committee was also agreed upon at the conference, 
which should have prepared under its supervision a 
memorial volume to Mr. Smiley. It is understood that 
this will include a biographical sketch and the most 1m- 
portant addresses delivered in the various years before 
the arbitration and Indian conferences. 

Our society was fortunate in being represented by its 
president at the Fourth National Peace Congress, held 
in St. Louis May 1-3. The following officers and mem- 
bers have been appointed our delegates to the Twen- 
tieth International Peace Congress, which will begin its 
sessions at The Hague on August 20: Prof. Samuel T. 
Dutton, first delegate; Mr. Henry Feldman, Dr. Imre 
Herczeg, Mrs. Alexander C. Chenoweth, Judge A. T. 
Clearwater, William B. Howland, Mrs. Inez Rice- 
Keller, Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, Mrs. Samuel 
Untermeyer, Dr. Stephen 8. Wise, Judge Job E. Hedges. 

Tentative plans for the work of the coming year have 
already been printed and sent to our members and will 
not be repeated here. 
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An attractive program of addresses and entertain- 
ment has been prepared for the autumn. The first item 
on this will be a dinner on September 18 in honor of a 
delegation of about one hundred foreign students, repre- 
senting the universities of Europe, South America, and 
Asia. These groups of students come to America for 
the purpose of attending the Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students, to be held at Cornell University 
August 29 to September 3. This banquet, which is 
undertaken by our board of international hospitality at 
the request of the representatives of the League of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs of America, will be the closing 
banquet and chief event in a tour which will inc!nde 
Boston, Albany, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and the city of 
Washington, in addition to New York City. 

A committee, of which Prof. George W. Kirchwey is 
chairman, and which includes the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, the Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Frederic Coudert, 
Esq., and Mr. John Franklin Crowell, of the Wall Street 
Journal, in addition to the executive secretary, has 
been appointed and authorized to take steps toward 
the holding, in this city, during the early months of 
1914, of a conference on the program, work, and im- 
portance of the Third Hague Conference, which it is 
expected will be convened in 1915. Further announce- 
ment. of plans will be made at a later date. It is be- 
lieved that the deliberations and results of such a con- 
ference will furnish the most important single con- 
tribution to the cause of peace which this society is 
likely to be able to render during the coming year. 





A Peace Pageant on Hague Day. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


Notable among Hague Day exercises in public schools 
was the peace pageant arranged by Miss Florence Hol- 
brook, principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 
Miss Holbrook is the author of the well-known “Hia- 
watha Primer,” “The Book of Nature Myths,” “North- 
land Heroes,” etc. The twelve hundred pupils of the 
school assembled on Grand Boulevard, between 44th and 
45th streets, on Friday afternoon, May 16. At the 
head of the procession were borne large American and 
English flags. Next there appeared an immense banner 
bearing the words “100 Years of Peace.” Columbia 
followed next in line, accompanied by three 20-foot 
flags. Next came a group of twenty girls in white 
gowns, bearing garlands, enacting a tableau, “Peace.” 
The four attendants were “Industry,” “Health,” “Joy,” 
and “Abundance.” The next battalion, consisting of 
younger children, bore a 16-foot American flag at its 
head. This was followed by another group represent- 
ing “Education.” In this were four children in cap 
and gown, four pupils bearing agricultural implements, 
four more with kitchen utensils, four others equipped 
with manual training tools, four girls sewing, and four 
bearers of musical instruments. Forty boys with dumb- 
bells represented physical culture, and twenty girls ren- 
dered gymnastic dances on the green. Then more chil- 
dren. The next division was headed by forty-two for- 
eign flags and a banner on which was inscribed “Peace 
for the World.” Then more children—many more. 
Then fluttered in the breeze twenty-four 36-inch peace 
flags, bordered with five inches of white. These were 
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followed by twenty mottoes, such as “Peace,” “Peace, 
not War,” “Life, not Death,” “Joy, not Grief,” “Wealth, 
not Want,” and “Hope, not Despair.” The light infan- 
try brought up the rear—the kindergartners. These 
little people had a tiny wagon, in which were some wee 
folk with a dove. 

The prevailing color of the pageant was white, the 
girls all being clad in this pacifist color. 

The pageant was reviewed by the distinguished Brit- 
ish visitors who were in Chicago in the interests of the 
Hundred Years of Peace Celebration, and short ad- 
dresses were delivered from automobiles by representa- 
tives of the lands beyond the sea. 

Altogether the pageant was a delightful success, re- 
flecting great credit on the resourceful teacher who con- 
ceived it. Possibly no school peace pageant so elaborate 
has ever been seen in America, with the single exception 
of the picturesque parade of peace floats prepared by the 
schools of New Britain, Conn., in connection with the 
New England Peace Congress of 1910. 





Resolution Adopted Unanimously by the 
Massachusetts Peace Society at Its 
Annual Meeting, May 22d. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society, assembled at its 
annual meeting, solemnly condemns the program of the 
military party of the country to make Panama a new 
Gibraltar, and earnestly urges that the fortification of 
the canal be stayed for the country’s sober second 
thought, to secure, if possible, the realization of the 
original purpose, clearly contemplated by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, to make the canal as neutral as Suez, 
the highway of the nations, simply policed, entrusted to 
the respect and guardianship of all. We believe that it 
would thus furnish as signal and convincing an illus- 
tration of the international security created by mutual 
confidence as the unfortified Canadian frontier, which 
has been for a century the safest frontier in the world. 
By very virtue of its freedom from armaments and the 
frictions they provoke, this has been a cardinal factor 
in the steady maintenance of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. At this centennial time, 
when we are proudly and gratefully commemorating 
this great lesson at the North, we urge the nations not 
to be betrayed into a menacing and disastrous contrary 
policy at the South, and we urge the peace party of the 
country to unite in the demand that the opening and 
dedication of the canal shall not be, as has been pro- 
posed, by a portentous naval demonstration, but by 
such worthy and fitting observances as shall symbolize 
and emphasize the significance of this great public work 
for commerce, civilization, and the friendship of peoples. 





Book Notices. 


THE RELATION OF WAR TO THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE. 
By Rudolf Holsti. 
Paper. 

This treatment, covering such questions as Modern 
Theories of the State, the Character of Primitive War- 
fare, the Rise of Human Society, and the Origin of the 
The 


Helsingfors, 1913. 313 pp. 


State, is a scholarly and important contribution. 
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authorities are given with most painstaking care. The 
author does not believe that the State has grown out of 
the warlike activities of the early man. He holds that 
primitive societies rest on the primary bonds of kinship, 
local proximity, and common customs, as well as com- 
mon superstitious observances. The author finds many 
instances of express treaties of peace among primitive 
peoples. Because of these intertribal regulations, 
friendly intercourse between neighboring communities 
occurs, rendering possible that process of material and 
mental development out of which modern civilization 
has developed. It is this definite constructive process 
that constitutes the fundamental basis of the State in 
its primitive form, and not wars. 


Les Erats-Unis pD’AmférigueE—A StTupy oF THE 
Unirtep States. By Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 536 pp. 
Paper. 

Baron d’Estournelles first came to America in 1902. 
He was here also in 1907 upon the invitation of the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, when he helped in the 
foundation of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation. He was again in this country in 
1911, at which time he made an extended tour through- 
out the United States. The Baron has brought to- 
gether in this stirring volume of 536 pages his impres- 
sions of our country, its manners, its hopes, and its 
fears. We have in this book impressions so various as 
of base ball and Barrett Wendell; of Buffalo Bill and 
dry farming; of American women and the Japanese 
question; the negroes and the Mormons; Pittsburgh 
and Rock Creek Park in Washington; our universities 
and the wines of California. Our history, politics, and 
art have interested this distinguished and facile French- 
man. This book, like a dozen or more others from his 
pen, is worth while. It will be of interest to all Amer- 
icans—at least when once it is translated into English. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF DENys Manon. By F. S. Hal- 
lowes. London: Headley Brothers. 14 Bishops- 
gate, E. C. 390 pp. 

Mrs. Hallowes’ new novel, “The Patriotism of Denys 
Mahon,” will be welcomed in libraries on both sides of 
the ocean. 

A descriptive history of the peace movement is in- 
geniously woven into a plot of real interest—that is, 
around the story of the son of an English soldier of the 
highest honor, Denys Mahon, a young man of strong 
principle, fine physique, stalwart and virile, who is con- 
vinced of the right of the peace teachings, even against 
his own inclinations and his father’s wish that he enter 
the army, where a brilliant career, high rank, and mili- 
tary distinction await him. Being convinced of the 
right of the cause, he devotes himself to it completely. 

The book is well done in many particulars. Lady 
Irene, an ardent pacifist, beautiful, intellectual, unsel- 
fish, and well poised, is sharply contrasted with Esmé, 
a self-loving, flashy woman, devoid of principle. The 
effect of the peace idea upon Colonel Mahon is followed 
with interest, and his final reluctant recognition of the 
right of it is typical of the effect of the movement on 
not a few conservative military people. 

If a novel is to be estimated by the lessons it teaches, 
this book may claim two: First, that ardent adherents 
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to war can be won over to the peace cause by putting 
facts into their minds in schools and colleges; second, 
that the movement has a very potent enemy in the man- 
ufacturer of armor-plate and arms, who uses his accu- 
mulated wealth in the base way that money is too often 
used—to buy unprincipled men to do unspeakable 
things—to gag the mouth that speaks the truth which 
is recognized and feared. 

Mrs. Hallowes pays a fine tribute to the work done 
by many prominent American pacifists, and recognizes 
them as leaders in the work. 


An introduction to the his- 
387 


History as Past Eruics. 
tory of morals. By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
pp. Ginn and Company. 1913. 


Professor Myers is one of the best-known writers of 
historical text-books for schools in this country, and 
has introduced peace-teaching into many of his books. 
He is the founder of the Cincinnati Arbitration and 
Peace Society and a strong and active peace worker. 
In this latest volume from his pen we have a valuable 
addition to the history of morals—a readable as well as 
an accurate and scholarly book. 

Beginning with the childhood of the race, the author 








Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. DB. Bartlett, 2624 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin 8. Blair, Guilford College, N.C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D.D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. 8S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madisen, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 
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July, 


discusses the dawn of morality and conscience in the 
kinship group and the beginnings of intertribal moral- 
ity. In succeeding chapters he takes up the moral life 
of ancient Egypt, the Babylonian-Assyrian conscience, 
the moral ideals of China, Japan, and India, studying 
the ethics of the several religions of the eastern nations. 
The moral evolution in Israel, the moral consciousness 
of Greece and Rome, the ethics of doctrinal Christian- 
ity and of the age of Christian asceticism, the code of 
morals of Islam, are considered in due order. 

Lastly, the author treats of the moral life of Europe 
during the age of chivalry, the ethics of the Renais- 
sance, and the Protestant Reformation. In the closing 
chapter, “The Moral Evolution and Democracy,” there 
is a forceful presentation of the growth of the new in- 
ternational conscience and the movement for the abo- 
lition of war. 
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